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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FOREST, 
A STORY OF SWEDEN. 


On the edge of one of the forests which surround Stockholm, there dwelt 
an honest and good workman, who earned his daily bread as a woodcutter. 
He was poor, but as he never drank branvin—that bad spirit which does so 
much mischief in the north—his industry, with that of his wife, was 
sufficient to maintain a small family in decency, and even comfort. They 
brought up their two little children well, teaching them from: the first to 
obey their parents; and also guided them in the knowledge and fear of 
God, the Father and Ruler of all. Everyone in Sweden is obliged to learn 


to read and write; this is one of the best regulations.of the country. Ifa 
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prisoner on trial be found to be utterly ignorant and uninstructed, the 
officers of the Government write to the clergyman of the parish to which 
that person belongs, and inquires the reason of this eglect, and the 
clergyman must answer that inquiry. Parents are, therefore, obliged to 
instruct their children at home, in case the school is too distant from them. 
In the evenings, you might often see either the father or mother of these 
children teaching them to read, and the boy at an early age was able to 
read well in the New Testament. The small wooden house in which they 
lived, was made to look neat and pretty without much trouble or expense. 
Like many others of the same kind in this country, it was painted a bright 
red, its good-sized and clear windows had green frames, and the sloping 
roof came projecting down over the green ddor in order to defend it from 
the storms and cold; so that it looked like a sheltered little nest for the 
woodman, there on the edge of that dark forest, whose large firs were green 
amid the snows of winter, and blended charmingly with the foliage of the 
oak and birch in summer. 

Then, while the father lived and worked, there were pleasant Yule 
Eves in that lowly cot. There is no day in the whole year more delightful 
to the people of Sweden, whether the highly or lowly born, than that 
which is called Yule Eve, or the evening before Christmas-day : it is more 
like what Christmas-day used to be in Old England; that day is ob- 
served in a more religious manner in Sweden, and its eve is devoted to 
the family meetings, the feastings, the presentations of gifts, and other 
rejoicings, with which we celebrate the day that angels ushered in with 
the proclamation of goodwill to man. 

On Christmas Eve every house is decked for its greatest festival: from 
the palace of the king to the wooden hut of the peasant, the same 
observances vary in quality, but are maintained in their spirit; and in the 
capital and in the country ev = flower-screened window, and every 
massive door, may serve but partially to conceal the light and gladness that 
are within them. 

And in the red wooden hut on the edge of the fir forest there was much 
gladness on the Yule Eves during which the father lived; then the Yule 
feast was duly prepared, the long candle was set up; and some guests, 
poorer than. the hosts, were bidden to the feast. The children’s Yule table 
was set out on a stool, a few cakes and comfits were laid upon it; the father 
made a splendid branch candlestick of pieces of stick twined round with 
moss, and fixed little bits of candle in tin sockets on these branches, and 
two good apples were put upen the sharp-pointed top of the young fir-tree, 
which the father brought from the forest, and planted for them in a corner 
of the small kitehen ; so that these poor children were as glad and happy 
when Yule Eve came as were the rich children who were more loaded 
with gifts and luxuries. 

In Sweden it is often the practice of religious persons on this eve, who 
wish to impress on the minds of their children the great event it 
commemorates, to represent the manger of Bethlehem, and the holy child 
Jesus, in a place set apart for the purpose, into which the children are 
eonducted. The Swedes are Protestants, or followers of Luther, and do 
not have images in their churches, although they have plenty of pictures; 
but to this representation they have no objection, and it is approached with 
feelings of piety by the children, who regard with reverence this picture of 
the birth of that dear Saviour who,though he was rich, for our sakes 
became poor, that we, through His poverty, might be made rich, 
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And among all the simple, yet hearty, joy of a Christmas Eve in the 
red wooden hit, that sight of the manger at Bethlehem was one dearest 
to its two little ones, shedding over all the rest the calming, sanctifying 
sense of the great love wherewith their heavenly Father loved them, since 
































































































































a. for them He gave His only begotten son, that they should not perish but 
se have everlasting life. 
to And their earthly father loved them too, and told them of that greater 
ey love than his, and taught his little ones to love Him who so loved them; 
se. that thus when their father on earth had left them, their Father in heaven 
ht might still be the guide of their youth, their Father and Protector for ever. 
ng And the time when this should come to pass was nearer than the good 
om man thought. The children were soon left to look up to heaven and cry, 
the “ My Father! thouart the guide of our youth,” for they had none to whom 
een to cry thus upon the earth. 
the They had now been for some time left quite alone upon it, orphans, 
seeking their daily food like the birds of the air, The boy could only 
rule perfectly remember three Christmas Eves, and the little girl but two, 
tful when the good father had made them so happy: when he had shared 
that their pleasures, told them the tales they delighted to hear, and closed 
nore the evening with the Christmas hymn they were accustomed to sing. 
ob- Shortly after that Christmas Eve, the good father met with his death 
1d to while at work in the forest. The next Yule Eve there was no father in 
other the small wooden house: the mother was sad, but she did not cause the 
with children to suffer by her sadness. She had worked hard all that year. 
The women of Sweden generally work harder than the men; they labour 
from both at home and abroad. In summer they are in the fields, they carry 
same loads, drive carts, act even as postilions, and drive travellers with post 
n the horses, and row boats on the lakes. In winter they are seen drawing 
every hand-sledges with heavy loads of wood or provisions for the markets; and 
s that at home they weave in looms webs of strong linen, or of wool, or of cotton 
and wool mixed ; they knit their own stockings, and usually make their own 
much clothing, for wearing apparel is very dear in Sweden if not home-made. 
» Yule We must admire the good mother of these two children, who worked 
guests, for her daily bread, fulfilled her daily duties, bore resignedly the lot which 
e table § God had assigned to her, and took good care of the children He had given 
» father § her, remembering Him in all her ways, and trying, even in her lonely life 
yd with § and humble manner, to act as the follower of her Lord and Savoiur. And 
es, and § after her hard day’s work her son read to her, by the light of a resin-pine 
fir-tree, § torch, the holy and comfort-bringing words of Christ. 
. corner Then Christmas Eve came once again; not so merrily, not so happily, 
i happy § for there was no father now in the little red house to light up the 
. loaded § wooden branch candlestick, and set up the Yule tree in its corner; but 
still Christmas Eve came once again: there was a mother still, and in her 
ve, who ee for the dead she did not lose her love and thoughtfulness for the 
event it § living. See! this last Christmas Eve she has herself made up the Yule 
aly child § lights, and placed the Yule tree in its corner; the two good apples are on 
dren are § its top, for she has saved a few copper coins and bought them, and also 
;, and do § some little materials to make Yule bread, and a few lozenges for the 
pictures} § children’s table, to gladden their hearts and tell them that the joyful eve 
shed with § had come again. 
picture of The widow and her children took their last Yule supper together; they 





sung the last Yule song they should ever sing on earth together—that 
hymn of praise to the Saviour who was born at Bethlehem for the world’s 
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redemption. The husband and wife had sung that hymn when as yet they 
had no child; the father and mother had sung it when the first little one 
























































sat upon their knees: the parents had sung it with the children on the last 
Christmas Eve they should ever celebrate together on earth; and then the ‘ 
father had told them tales of the holy child Jesus, whom his mother laid in ‘ 
the manger of Bethlehem. I 
Now the father had gone where the song of praise for that great event J 
asc@fideth to the-throne of the Lamb for ever; where the birth of the q 
Lord of Hosts into a world of sin and sorrow is chief among the wondrous } 
things which His angels desire to look into. The father was gone, yet still é 
that simple Yule song was heard within the little red house, and still were h 
tales of the birth, the life, the grace, the tenderness of the holy child Jesus, tl 
repeated within -the wooden cot. Thus closed the last Yule Eve in the tl 
woodcutter’s little red house. Before another came round other owners c 
dwelt therein; and the winter’s snow already lay deep on the grave where tc 
they had not long placed the mother’s body to rest at the side of the hi 
father’s. B 
The children were alone; they had no relations to take care of them, 
and were what is called in England, upon the parish, and which in Sweden be 
signifies that they are allowed to roam from house to house, and place to gt 
place, finding food, lodging, all that their destitution requires, within the of 
bounds of their own parish. ‘The people of each parish in Sweden are thus th 
obliged to provide for those of their own poor who are unable from age, es) 
infirmity, or other good cause, to work. These poor are sometimes mae 
billeted for a certain time on each house, and, if unable to walk themselves, for 
their entertainers must convey them tothe next station. It may be chi 
supposed that this compulsory charity is not always pleasantly given; at the 
best it is a sorrowful thing for children to be left to such a life: sometimes by 
to avoid this, the parishes pay a certain sum to the guardians of the poor, atic 
and children are then placed in foster-houses ; but this system, as among Bit 
ourselves, has sometimes its evils too. ‘The poor in Sweden are not sv Joy 
numerous nor so miserable as the poor in richer England ; nevertheless the 
there are poor and destitute creatures here also, and these children were ent 
now among them. the 
Christmas Eve came round again ; and never did the winter dress of this Chr 
northern land shine more glitteringly white and beautiful than it did on The 
the day which ushered in that joyful eve of which I am now going tof 4" 
write. On that 24th of December the sun cast its beams over trees solit 
bedecked with rime-frost, and sparkling with ice diamonds that reflected the 
its light in innumerable colours, so that nature itself seemed to partake in grea 
the human gladness that prevailed, and to select the garb most adapted to v 
the festive occasion. the 
We shall now look into a great house in the beautifully-situated hum 
capital, Stockholm, in which I am writing. The twilight, the long, clear} ho 
twilight of this northern climate, has already drawn on; the short day- stree 
light has scarcely lasted longer than from ten to two o'clock ; already W 
the lamps and candles begin to glitter forth from the numerous and large busy 
windows: it will not, however, be quite dark for a long time; it will} we 
not, in fact, be dark at all to night, for the moon will blend its} Ther 
rays with the lengthened twilight: the ground is all snow-white, the cere 
urt 





houses, the streets, all are white, but all is hard and glittering; the 
artificial lights sparkle out like stars over the frosty scene, and a deep} You f 
crimson hue still hangs a charming drapery over the distant westert 
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horizon. We look into a fine house, and there we see a very large room— 
it is not like any room in an English house—there is no carpet on the 
floor, although other rooms in the same house are carpeted; the windows 
are not curtained, nor closed with shutters ; there are two window frames, 
avd between the two stand some exotics; many tall plants are in the 
room ; and ivy, which is such a common and even troublesome plant in 
England, is here cultivated in pots, and trained before the windows, as 
quite a rare thing which does not grow in the open air. There is no fire- 
place here, but an immense stove of porcelain reaches quite from the floor 
to the ceiling: in this a few logs of wood are lighted, and when they are 
burned down the hot embers are shut up, and in two or three hours’ time 
the room will be very warm. Long tables are here laid out for supper ; 
the great Yule candles stand upon them. From the ceiling hangs a large 
chandelier, whose glass drops sparkle like the icicles out of doors. Near 
to the table stands a huge basketful of Christmas presents for all the house- 
hold, and for all the invited guests; these will be distributed this evening. 
But the most charming sight for young eyes, and I confess for mine also, 
is the Christmas tree. There it stands in the centre of the room. It is a 
bushy young fir, planted in a tub. The top of the tub is covered with 
green things, which hang quite over it, and make it look dike a little mound 
of earth; the branches are all hung with small wax tapers, disposed in 
the form of stars. When lighted up the appearance of such a Yule tree, 
especially when seen from the street, is quite charming. ‘There are also 
many shining ornaments on the boughs, and confectionary, and presents 
for the little ones. This is the children’s tree, and there is also the 
children’s table. See how beautifully it is laid out! In the centre stands 
the Yule light, which no Swede, poor or rich, will be without, if it can 
by any means be procured. This Yule light is now a pretty branch candle- 
stick, nicely decorated, and holding many small tapers of various colours. 
The whole aspect of this great room speaks of gladness, comfort, and 
joy. It is a room which, in Swedish houses, forms a sort of entrance to 
the other and more private apartments; it is used for meals, and for 
entertainments. The hour draws nigh when all the family, and most of 
the relatives of this head of a family, shall assemble here, to exchange 
Christmas gifts and partake of their celebrated Christmas Eve supper. 
The sound of feet rapidly traversing the streets tells us that such meetings 
are nearly universal; and in every eye, which scarcely glances on the 
solitary stranger in passing, one may fancy one reads a strong unbelief of 
the fact that any human creature is alone, unknown, unnoticed, in this 
great and joyful festival. 

We look on, and ask ourselves, are there then no sorrowing hearts in 
the world ?—none, at least, in this land of Sweden ?—no friendless, homeless 
human creatures?—no children for whom no Yule table is prepared ; for 
whom no Yule light burns; children who hunger and freeze in the cold 
street, or within dark and silent rooms? 

We might think there are not; for every one looks glad, and gay, and 
busy, and we see few poor, and are not solicited by beggars. But look ! 
two little ones just now approach the great court door of this house. 
There are no hall doors here with knockers or bells: this large door leads 
to a court or yard, and at the side of the covered passage looking into this 
court, you find a wide flight of stone steps. You must ascend these, and 
you find the door of the house you want, sometimes up one, two, tliree, or 
four flights of these great stone stairs. 
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The little ones had stood in the street, and gazed up at the cheerfully- 
shining windows, and the little girl said to her elder brother, whose hand 
she held, “ How beautiful do these great windows look! many Christmas 
lights must ne doubt be burning here.” 

The little boy answered her, “ Certainly, here must dwell some very 
great and noble lord.” 

“Tam sure,” she rejoined, “he would give us some little Christmas 
gift—at least enough to buy us a Yule candle, or some Yule bread.” 

“Let us try that,” said he, and led her up the court door. 

Who were these children who thus wandered through the gay and busy 
town, without a friend to welcome them, a house-to receive them, a Yule 
table to sit down to, a Yule light to sparkle for them?—they were the 
woodcutter’s children from the little red house on the edge of the forest. 
I tell you their story in the hope that on some future Christmas Eve, if 
you have not done so on a past one, you may think of Jesus to whom 
that day is dedicated ; and remember His little ones, who so often are left 
poor and lonely and sorrowful in the world, yet for whom He, the Lord of 
Glory, came down from heaven, and was made man; for whom, and for 
whose salvation, He lived and suffered and died, and rose again from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven; even for these poor little ones who, as 
their Saviour was, are often despised and rejected of men. 

Christmas Eve, I have said, had come again ; joy had come with it, but 
not to the children of the forest: the hearts of these poor parish wanderers 
weré sad. In every house, rich and poor, wherever they went to seek their 
daily bread, there were preparations of some sort going on for that grand 
national festivity, but no one was preparing for them ; guests were invited, 
but the children of the forest were not bidden to the Christmas feast. 

They thought of former times, of their other happy Yule Eves. Little 
Lilia could scarcely comprehend that they were to have no Yule tree, no 
Yule supper, above all no Yule candle, which the people of Sweden con- 
sider it almost a religious duty to place in their windows on the Christmas 
night, so that all persons going to church, perhaps twelve or even twenty 
miles distant, very, very long before the time of daybreak, may see that 
light which perhaps is meant to be a remembrancer of the light of the 
world that was sent to give light to them that sat in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace. 

The children wandered on through the forest till they got quite beyond 
the limits of their parish, and then they took it into their heads they would 
go on even to the fine capital, and see if the grand folks of Stockholm 
would not do something for them. Now, though the helpless poor are 
entitled to aid, and not to reproach, within the bounds of their own 
parishes, they are accounted vagabonds when they scek for it elsewhere. 
The children did not know, or did not think of this, and so it had come to 
pass that they wandered on, and stood, on the Yule Eve I have described, 
before the great house that was so gaily decked out for the festival. 

The children had entered the large door, they mounted the wide stone 
staircase, holding the iron handrail that ran along by the wall, for the 
wooden soles of their shoes were laden with snow and ice, and became 
slippery as they tried to ascend the steps. Servants and messengers had 
been passing to and fro, so that the door of the house which led into the 
eorridor stood open. ‘This corridor is a sort of small hall, which is used 
for taking off boots, goloshes, and cloaks ; just before its door was also the 
door of the larger saloon I have described, which likewise lay open: every 
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one happened to be busy, or certainly these doors would have heen 
earefully shut. The w had now been kindled in the stove, and the 
blazing logs cast a cheerful, dancing light over the beautiful room and all 
its gay decorations. 

he children stood hand in hand in the corridor, and attempted 
to sing their Yule song; but their hearts were heavy; they had eaten 
little, and walked much, so that when they tried to sing the notes 
would not come from their pale lips. Poor children! it was hard to 
make melody in their heaviness: they had sung the songs of Zion in 
their little wooden hut by the forest side, but now it was to them as if they 
were ordered to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 

“ Here,” said Carl to his sister, “there must certainly dwell a very rich 
and noble lord.” 

“ Surely,” she whispered, “he will not deny us some Christmas gift; 
perhaps some gritt, or a penny even, to buy a Yule light.” But ioiking 
on into the grand saloon, a gleam of delight shone over her little face. 

“ Oh, Carl! Carl!” she cried, “what a grand and beautiful room is 
there! what a wonderfully-large Yule table is set out! what a fine- 
dressed Yule tree! Father and mother used to give us three or four very 
little bits of lights; but see, what a great number of lights shine out there! 
Look, brother, only look !” 

So saying, she drew the boy nearer to the open door. Carl drew off his 
cap, and holding it in one hand, clasped his sister’s in the other: thus did 
they both timidly, yet curiously, advance even over the threshold of the 
haiidsome and tempting room. Certainly these poor children were quite 
ignorant of the grand world, or they would never have thonght of thus 
entering the dwellings of the rich as they were accustomed to enter the 
houses of the more lowly. 

*¢ Carl,” said Lilia, in a voice of almost awe, “‘I truly believe that the 
blessed child Jesus must love much the children who dwell in this fine 
house, since he gives them all these grand things.” 

“The blessed child Jesus had none of these grand things when he 
himself was born in Bethlehem,” said Carl, in a louder and more decided 
tone; ‘‘ he may truly love us too, although he gives us none of them. Do 
you not recollect, little sister, how father and mother used to teach us that 
word of God which says, ‘I love them that love me?’ Therefore if we 
love Jesus, we must only want to have what Jesus himself had when he 
came down to us.” 

Just at this moment a door opened at the opposite side of the saloon, 
and a loud voice called out, ‘‘Stop the young thieves!” The children 
uttered a ery of terror, and would have fled, but a servant coming from the 
door behind them, held them fast. 

“‘ What have you been doing here? Have you stolen something from 
this room?” cried several voices. 

Lilia began to cry; but Carl tremblingly answered, “ Pardon, dear sir, 
we came here because we were hungry, and hoped to get some little 
Christmas gift.” 

“Or even a penny to buy a Yule light,” sobbed little Lilia, “for we 
always had one on Yule Eve.” 

“The door here stood open,” Carl resumed, “and tempted me to look 
in at the fine things, but not to take any of them. No, worthy sir, we 
must not so ill repay the blessed child Jesus, who gave us so much 
gladness in former years while our parents still lived.” 
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‘Ah! you are a young lisare, are you?”* said one of the men, 
tauntingly. ‘ Come, get you out; you are not ashamed to preach any 
more than to beg.” 

The children were too eager to obey the command to attend to the 
taunt ; they fled through the doors they had hopefully entered. Just as 
they ran out, two other children ran into the grand room they had escaped 
from. They saw the little wanderers, and asked who they were. “ Young 
beggars, was the answer, “ who had been looking for some Yule gifts.” 

or a moment the rich children thought it a pity these poor ones should 
have got nothing ; but they began to look at the beautiful objects around 
them, and speedily ceased to think of the houseless, hungry wanderers. 

Their uncle came in; and as he wanted to slip some nice presents on 
their table, he told them to run away out of the room, for no one was 
permitted to enter it until the whole company were assembling. 

“Oh!” cried the children, ‘‘ others have come in here as well as we; 
two little beggars were here when we came in.” 

“That is not right,” said the uncle, ‘‘ they might have been tempted to 
take something.” 

The servant, to whom he looked in speaking, said the children had 
taken nothing, and repeated, laughing, what the boy had said about not so 

‘ill repaying the blessed Jesus, who had-given them so much happiness in 
former years. 

“ Poor boy!” said the gentleman, when he heard this, “that was a 
200d sentiment; it is not well to call every one lasare who thinks of the 
es and thanks God for His great love ; it looks as if we did not read 
the Holy Word ourselves, when we call those who do read it by any 
particular name.” Then, turning to the children, lre said, “ Augusta, did 
you and Olaf let these poor creatures go away without getting even a bit 
to eat?” 

**T am sorry I did not ask for something for them,” the girl replied; 
“but I wanted to see all the beautiful things, and I could not go away to 
ask mamma.” 

* And I did not think about them,” cried her brother; “one has so 
many other things to think of on Yule Eve.” 

The uncle shook his head disapprovingly, and went out and looked 
down the stone steps, but the children were not to be seen. 

Poor things! he did not think how hard they were running—what 
terror filled their hearts, and winged their feet! They did not speak till 
they got far out of the town—the beautiful town they had so wished to 
see, and were now so glad to escape from. Lilia was the first to speak, 
and to slacken her pace as she spoke. 

Stockholm is not like mighty London; one is very soon beyond its 
streets, and then forests and water are all around. So when they were 
clearly out of the town, the children stopped running, and Lilia said, 
“Littlet brother, let us not go again into the great towns, nor enter the 
fiue rooms; no, nor think about the beautiful Yule gifts, or the Yule 
supper. Ah! is it not true that the dear child Jesus cannot love people 
whose hearts are hard?” 

“These people did not know us, little sister,” said Carl, in a voice which 
yet faltered-with emotion ; ‘‘ no, if they had known us, they would never 

* “Liisare” means “‘ reader :” it is a term of reproach too often used in 
Sweden to persons who like to read the Bible. 

t “ Little,” in Swedish, is a term of endcarment. 
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have called us thieves. Perhaps their hearts are not at all hard, God 
knows that ; but surely we will not go again into the great towns, where, 
doubtless, many bad people live, who make the hearts of the rich to be 
hard against the honest poor. I see now that poor people ought not to 
leave their own parish, where they are known.” 

“Let us go back there, brother; farmer Bonder will surely give us a 
little supper; ah! I should be glad of that!” 

“You are hungry, little Lilia,” said the boy ; “look here,” and he drew 
to the edge of his pocket a handful of bits of broken food; “see, now, we 
shall make a good feast when we get once more into our own forest.” 

The hope of food and rest stimulated again the hungry and tired child: 
putting forth all her little remaining strength she bravely toiled on beside 
her brother, until they entered the deep fir forest. 

And glorious there was the scene! The moon and the stars had come 
forth, and exceedingly beautiful were they! The winter sky of Sweden, 
in clear weather, is truly magnificent ; and more so when the snow is frozen 
on the ground. The moonlight is a pure, clear wuite ; it does not cast the 
golden radiancy which it sheds upon us in England. The moon itself 
looks so much larger than our moon—we scarcely believe it is the same; _ 
the large, pure orb seems to hang in ether, detached, still, and grand ; 
with the sky high above it, and the white glittering earth so wide spread 
out beneath it. The heavens themselves, with all their brilliantly-sparkling 
bodies, have a gigantic aspect; and, in the great distance one can see 
around, all looks so vast, so distinct, and, to an eye accustomed to the 
scenery of our little and milder isle, so strange, so Scandinavian-like, that 
the mind naturally returns to old, long-preconceived ideas of the wild and 
terrible north which now exist in legend only: 

“See now,” said Carl to his little sister, as one and another of those 
large, bright stars came glittering out—“ see now, my little Lilia, there are 
our Yule lights sparkling up; the lights which Jesus gives us from 
himself.” 

beautiful was it now in the silent wood; the earth was covered deep 
with hard-frozen snow, which shone like crystal under those heavenly 
lights: the trees, I have said already, were clad in a rime-frost dress; the 
bare branches of the mighty oaks were spangled with icicles, and the green 
twigs of the lofty pines were fringed with silver edging. From each 
dark leaflet, from each brown naked bough, hung ice ornaments, which 
sparkled and shone like costly diamonds in the clear moonbeams.. The 
scene was one of unspeakable splendour, of solemn, solitary grandeur. 

Lilia sighed, and pressed her brother’s hand: “I wish we were 
at home!” she whispered. “Ah! I forgot—we have no home now! Yes, 
just now, if we had our home, we should be lighting up our Yule tree; 
dear mother would certainly do that.” 

“ Mother is happy now with the blessed Jesus ; and Jesus may soon take 
us too, my little sister,” answered Carl. 

“* That may well be,” said Lilia, heavily. 

“ Look up, Lilia, look up,” he cried, trying to cheer her, “and tell me 
where could you see such Yule trees as these we have here ? how large and 
grandly dressed they are!” He spoke to cheer her, poor boy ! 

They reached, as he spoke, the foot of a low hill, which rose in the 
forest; it was just there that the ice-pearls hung most beautifully from 
the trees—more beautiful were they than the jewels that deck the crowns 
of kings; and over them gleamed the million stars which lighted up the 
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heavens with the most wonderful of all Christmas lights; the same stars, 
shining over the forest of Sweden now, as they shone over the plain of 
Bethlehem once, when shepherds kept watch over their flocks by night, and 
angels sang glory to God in the highest, because to man was born a 
Saviour, who was Christ the Lord. 

The weary little wanderers sat down there on a felled tree; the boy 
drew out the contents of his pocket, and said, ‘‘ Kat, little sister, see, here 
is your Yule table, here is your Yule supper, and up there are your Yule 
candles.” 

Lilia ate; and, as the child revived with the food, she said, “I think, 
little brother, that the blessed child Jesus must love us still, for does he 
not give us now a good Yule Eve here in the forest? And I think he 
May take us soon to be with father and mother again, and then we shall 
never want a Yule feast nor a Yule light any more. But now, Carl, tell 
me one of the good tales we used to hear long ago; for I am tired, little 
brother, and must rest longer.” 

They boy now began to tell her the wonderful tale of the Saviour’s 
birth at Bethlehem; but Lilia soon ceased to listen. “I am so sleepy, 
Carl,” she said, “let me lean my head upon you, and sleep a little moment ; 
then I can walk on faster when I waken up.” 

Carl knew not the danger of granting her desire; he put his arm round 
her neck, drew her little head tenderly upon his breast, and said, ‘‘ Sleep 
well, my little sister, we can hasten on more quickly when your sleep is 
over. Sleep, my Lilia, you are well now,” and he wrapped his poor 
sheep-skin jacket round her head. “No better bed had the dear child 
Jesus when he lay in the manger of Bethlehem. Sleep for a little 
moment, it is Yule Eve still, even here in the forest.” 

The little moment passed; and Lilia did not waken up; Carl, 
too, slept. 

The forest Yule guests slept together soundly, deeply—to wake no more! 

* * * * * * 


The Yule lights went out all over Sweden—went out in the houses of 
rich and poor, in the great palace of the king, in the wooden hut of the 
peasant, went out in the wide, clear vault of the heavens. Before the 
Christmas morn had dawned upon the earth, the snow again fell thick and 
heavy upon it. The frost-bound children slept, and their life passed 
gently away. The people sought them in the morning, but found them 
not. Their life was taken from the earth, and the snow covered their 
little bodies ; covered all where they had been; the Yule table, the Yule 
feast, the Yule guests of the forest—all were hidden beneath a snowy 
coverlet. 

The spring came forth, the frozen snow melted away, and lo! all was 

beneath it. And when the blosippa, that tiny flower which hides 
its blue buds beneath the snow, and keeps them for months ready prepared 
to expand to the first sunbeams—when the blosippa was seen to come forth, 
ready dressed for the spring, then were also Carl and Lilia seen, just as 
they had fallen asleep, locked in each other's arms, beside the felled tree 
whereon the forest Yule guests had made their last Yule supper. The 
little head of the frozen sister still lay sheltered in the bosom of the frozen 
ae. “ The dear child Jesus” had taken them to feast with himself in 

ven, 

The rich children of the great house, who had spent a very different 

Christmas Eve, heard of the children’s Christmas Eve in the forest ; their 
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uncle told it to them; they wept at the story. They all remembered the 
uninvited guests who had visited them on that Christmas Eve, and readily 
believed that the children who had been driven out as thieves, were the 
frozen-to-death Yule guests of the forest. Their uncle commended their 
tears, but said to them these words—‘“ Your own enjoyments, and your 
own abundance of good things, made you careless of tlie wants and 
sufferings of those to whom God had not given so much. “Remember, on 
another Christmas Eve, the words of that poor boy, ‘We must not so ill 
repay the blessed child Jesus, who gave us so much gladness in former 


9°” 


years 8. B 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No., IV. 


WI11Is was now in his fourteenth year, and it was becoming necessary 
that he should make choice of the business he wished to follow.. At 
first, he fancied he should like to be a chemist and druggist, as his 
father had been; but the premium demanded was high, and there was no 
one in the place with whom Mrs. Richmond felt she could intrust him. 
A grocer and draper was then recommended, and the more strongly as 
there was a probability that an opportunity would present itself of 
apprenticing him to a most respectable man, whose business ws not 
only extensive, but whose character, both in public and private, was of 
high standing in the town and its immediate neighbourhood. Willis was 
readily guided ; and the subject was privately named by a mutual friend 
to Mr. Sharman, who informed him that his first vacancy was promised 
to a youth in the town, but that if another occurred, as he feared would 
be the case, he would let him know. 

Among the boys at the Free School was one of the name of Frank 
Davis. His father had been for many years chief clerk in the Union 
Bank, and was much esteemed by his employers and by his fellow-towns- 
men generally. There was no particular intimacy between Frank and 
Willis ; as schoolfellows and playmates they agreed very well together, but 
neither liked the other sufficiently to ask to be allowed to invite him home. 

“T should like Frank Davis very well,” said Willis one day to his 
mother, when they were speaking of him, “if I could feel thoroughly 
to rely upon him. I never caught him telling exactly an untruth, but 
he never goes direct to the point—he never seems to me to act in any 
Way, as you are so constantly impressing on us, from a known principle 
of right and wrong; and there is something in his manner to the masters 
I don’t like. He’s too smooth and silky to please me; he would have 
them think that everything they say and do is right in his eyes, when I 
know it is no such thing.” 

‘* How do you know ?” asked his mother. ‘Did he ever tell you that 
he pretended one thing and thought another of any one of the masters?” 

“Qh, no!” replied Willis, “‘ but he’s not so fond of Mr. Snelgrove as 
he would have it appear, I am sure.” 

“Take care, Willis,” said Mrs, Richmond, “ how you judge of 
another’s feelings. We know little of ourselves, but we know a great 
deal less of others. A person may not be insincere, though his manners 
may be smoother, as you call it, than may be desirable, while, by the 
same rule, an abrupt, open manner of speech or behaviour is no proof 
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that a real and honest feeling actuates us. Gentleness, politeness, and 
respectful attention are due from all, especially from young persons to 
their elders, and it would be hard indeed if the exercise of these qualities 
laid- any one open to suspicions of his sincerity. I hope you don't 
run into the opposite extreme.” 

“‘ No, mother,” replied Willis, ‘I can assure you I do not. I really 
like every one of the masters, and look up to them in everything; but 
the more I like them and the more I respect them, the more manly—unay, 
don’t laugh, Ellen, at the word; I would use a better if I could think 
of one—the more manly, I repeat, I feel, and the more willing I am 
they should read me through if they could. Jf you can understand what 
I mean—any regard for those who are above me does not draw them down 
to me, but it draws me step by step up to them.” 

Mrs. Richmond cast a look of approbation at him. ‘“ Encourage that 
feeling,” said she; ‘reverence for one superior to ourselves leads to 
imitation, and happy are all, whatever may be their sex and age, who 
have found for themselves a standard by which they may aim at excellence, 
and secure a title to acknowledged worth.” She sighed, and an expression 
of sadness stole over her features. ‘“ Your father was a good man—a 
guide to be trusted at all times.” 

“T knew of whom you were thinking,” said Willis gently. 

“ And so did I,” said Ellen. 

“ Why?” asked Mrs. Richmond. 

“T knew it by your voice and look,” answered Willis. 

“ And I,” said Ellen, “now and always from something sad that comes 
over me.” 

** That is because we always feel mournful when we are speaking of the 
dead,” said Willis. 

“JT think not,” returned Mrs. Richmond; “we value the dead in pro- 
portion as we honoured and loved them when they were living. Death, 
that awful change, makes, in reality, no alteration in our sentiments. We 
may, and we ought to spare the memory of those who are departed, even 
if their conduct has been most deserving of censure; but true sorrow 
for their loss, a real tenderness for their remembrance, is the effect, and 
the effect only, of that estimation of their worth which we acknowledged 
when they were with us. So conduct yourselves, then, my dear children, 
that, like your father, you may be a blessing and a guide to those whom 
your example will influence in life, that your name, like his, may be 
reverenced and honoured in death.” 

The conversation had taken so serious a turn that the subject which 
had led to it was, if not altogether forgotten, no longer of any interest ; 
nor might it have again occurred to the memory of Mrs. Richmond if 
Willis had not some days afterwards informed her that Frank Davis was 
going to be apprenticed to Mr. Sharman, and that he had heard from him 
that the other apprentice was so ill, his master had hinted to his friends 
that, if they wished it, he would give up his indentures at any time. This 
information had an immediate effect upon her, and she felt no incon- 
siderable degree of anxiety to know something more of Frank, and to 
be able herself to be a judge of nis manners and disposition. 

Mrs. Richmond had lived very retired ever since she had taken up 
her residence at Seaforth, for she had neither the means nor the inclination 
to visit. Mrs. Davis had made two or three friendly calls upon her 
on her first arrival, but as they were not returned, all intimacy was 
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checked. She knew the family was respectable, and she had never 
sought to know anything beyond this. It is very probable, too, that 
if she had thought it worth while to make further inquiries she would 
have gained little more than she was already in possession of; at least, 
on those points which she would have deemed most essential. There 
is much, certainly, that the world does and may know of us, but there 
is often much more in the interior of a family, unseen and unsuspected 
by others, that would cause us to make a very different estimation of 
character from that which we have formed from public observation or 
report. 

Mr. Davis was an upright and a conscientious man; quick indeed in 
his temper, and authoritative in his manner; but a kind father and a 
good husband. Though active in business he was passive in his family : 
no two characters could be more opposite than those he exhibited in 
the Bank and in his own house. He trusted all to his wife, of whom 
he had the highest opinion, and rarely questioned the propriety of any 
step she chose to take. Nor was his confidence in most respects ill placed. 
She was very affectionate, disinterested, and kind-hearted, willing to do a 
favour to any one when it was in her power, and delighted to be 
employed ; but she had been deprived of the blessing of a careful 
training in her youth, and much neglected at a time when a parent’s 
hand is most needed. No good and solid principle had been instilled 
into her mind; and naturally active, fond of management, and the 
meddling with any one’s affairs, every degree of stimulus was agreeable 
to her. 

To this inclination for employment and love of interference may 
probably be ascribed the greatest failing of her disposition; her whole 
conduct was a sort of practical deceit. It was a maxim with her that 
truth could not be spoken at all times, and she never scrupled to say 
or do what was indefensible in itself, if, as she said, she had a good motive 
to plead, or a good end to serve. 

Deceit, therefore, had become a habit which she brought into the 
merest trifle. Mr. Davis wished his children to eat little butter, and he 
objected to more than a very moderate quantity of sugar. Whilst he 
was present, both were used sparingly ; but if he was absent, or happily, 
as she and the children thought, so engaged with the newspaper that 
he did not notice what was going on, “the poor dears” were indulged 
to the extent of their wishes, whilst significant looks were given them 
to take care they were not observed. Mr. Davis objected to young 
persons sitting up late: all were in bed at the appointed hour if he 
was at home; but if he was kept at the Bank, they were allowed to 
remain, and the chain being fastened on the street door so that Mr. Davis 
was obliged to knock before he could enter, there was always sufficient 
time to make good a retreat, which was done with much merriment, 
and in high enjoyment of the fun. If a holiday was desired, their 
mother could always contrive it. Sometimes a message was sent to 
the master, Mr. Snelgrove, in the name of Mr. Davis, requesting the 
indulgence as a great favour to himself; sometimes a note was despatched 
from herself, stating some cause, the coinage of her own brain, for detain- 
ing her boy at home: in short, there was nothing that subterfuge and art 
could contrive that was not practised. 

Servants, as well as children, were thus taught to deceive. “ Your 
father,” or it might be, “your master is very hasty; he might not 
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approve of this if he knew it, and would very likely be angry; so say 
nothing about it, he'll think it is all right, and there’s an end of it.” 
“ An end of it,’ indeed, there was at the time, in appearance at least ; 
but seeds were thus sown. thus matured, which, to one who could watch 
the inevitable working of such a system, threatened every possible evil 
when buds and blossoms should become fruit and ripen into maturity. 

A little distance from the town ran a branch of the river; a row 
upon this was always considered as a great treat. It happened one fine 
day, early in the spring, that the two eldest girls had been invited to 
join a party of young friends, whose father possessed a pleasure-boat. 
Frank was very anxious to accompany them, but unfortunately he had 
been asked by a schoolfellow to spend a half-holiday with him, and have 
a long game at cricket. He had been delighted at the invitation till 
he heard where his sisters were going, and that his name had been 
included in the party. 

“Oh, mother,” cried he, “let me off going to Mr. Markham’s; I 
should like so very much better to have a row on the river.” 

“What is that you are saying?” demanded Mr. Davis, who was 
reading in another part of the room. 

Frank hesitated to answer, for he well anticipated the reply he should 
meet with from his father; but on the question being repeated, he stated 
his wishes. 

* You shall do no such thing,’ said Mr. Davis peremptorily; “an 
invitation once accepted is binding ; keep your word in all things.” 

Frank looked very much disappointed; he continued to stand by his 
mother. 

“T mean what I say,” exclaimed Mr. Davis, looking over his book, 
you go to Mr. Markham’s; you were glad enough to accept the 
invitation when you had nothing more agreeable in view, and it is my 
will that you keep your engagement. I would not give a rush for 
either man or boy who breaks his word or forfeits his promise without 
just cause.” 

At this moment the servant entered the room, to inform her master 
that a person wished to’see him at the street door. 

“ Never mind, Frank,” said his mother, as soon as Mr. Davis was 
out of hearing, ‘‘ we’ll manage it. Go to Mr. Markham’s.” 


> 


“¥ dare not do anything else,” said Frank, dolefully ; “that ever I 


should have been so silly as to promise Charles anything about it!” 

** But you shan’t stay long,” continued Mrs. Davis; “I'll send for 
you when you have been there about an hour. We'll get over your 
father that way should he make any inquiry. You will then be quite 
in time to go with your sisters.” 

Frank’s countenance quickly cleared up. He presented himself punc- 
tually at Mr. Markham’s at the hour named by Charles ; entered heartily 
into the games prepared for him and the friends who were asked to 
meet him ; and was, to all appearance, as much surprised and disappointed 
as they were, when his younger brother arrived with a message that he 
must go home directly. 

“But you'll come back?” shouted Charles, for Frank had been 
unusually prompt in obeying the summons. Frank heard, but as it did 
not suit him to make a reply he continued to run as if the voice had not 
reached him. His sisters were waiting for him, and hailed him with glee. 

“ Wasn’t it so clever in mother to contrive to get me away?” cried 
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he, as they left the house together. ‘What a delightful evening we 
shall have !” 

“We were only afraid,’ said one of them, “that Robert would not 
keep a grave face when he told you you were to come home.” 

** But he did, though,” returned Frank ; “he was up to it. He could 
not have looked graver if one of you had been taken ill.” 

A laugh followed his words, and all were perfectly satisfied with the 
part each had borne in the affair. Frank’s anticipations, probably un- 
happily for him, were fully realized—they enjoyed themselves to the 
utmost, and returned home in high spirits. It was deemed prudent, 
however, that Frank should not enter the house with his sisters; he 
loitered in the street for a little time, and then made his appearance. 

“ Well, Frank,” said his father, have you had a pleasant evening?” 

“Very,” replied’he. A look was interchanged between the sisters and 
the mother. 

“ I knew you would,” said Mr. Davis, “‘the satisfaction of doing right 
will always make amends for much more serious, acts of self-denial than 
this. To-morrow, if it is a fine afternoon, as I expect to get away early 
from the Bank, we will have a row on the water ourselves.” 

Frank coloured, and perhaps had he been left to himself, his better 
feelings might have prevailed, and he would have confessed the truth. 
As it was, a look from his mother checked him. In an instant she 
expressed in the name of the whole party their satisfaction at the 
arrangement, and thus diverted all further attention on the part of her 
husband to her son. 

The following evening was as fine as could be desired, and nothing 
occurred to mar the projected gratification. Every one appeared happy, 
and no compunctious feeling assailed the breast of any of the party, 
though none forgot to smile at the thought how little their father knew of 
their secret. The circumstance, indeed, soon faded from their recollec- 
tion; or, if remembered, was recalled only as one of those “ capital 
things” that sometimes happen beyond our expectation. But who shall 
say that its effect was as transitory? Alas, alas! for those who “ put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” The potion may be mixed and 
administered with a light and thoughtless hand, but shall the poisoned 
chalice that contains the deadly draught contaminate no lips but those 
for whom it was prepared ? 

Frank was both good-tempered and generous. True, indeed, he had 
more money to give away or to purchase presents through the indulgence 
of his mother than prudence or propriety sanctioned ; but if he gratified 
himself, it was rare indeed that he omitted to gratify another. By this 
means, however, he acquired a love of company, and of social pleasures, 
which, though innocent in its origin, is nevertheless to be dreaded in 
its consequences. He could always boast of many friends; and though 
the same want of veracity was observed in him by some of his school- 
fellows, as was noticed by Willis Richmond, he might be looked upon 
as a favourite among his companions. His disposition was certainly 
amiable and accommodating, and if his abilities were not remarkably 
brilliant, he was not deficient in understanding, or inapt in acquiring 
knowledge. In short, he was a boy whose promise under careful and 
judicious training was favourable, but from whom much was to be feared 

his early culture was neglected or improperly directed. 


[Zo be continued, } 
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ANCIENT LONDON.—No. VIII. 


A sTRonc wall was encountered in the middle of Pudding Lane, running 
to the bottom of the lane, and, as the workmen reported, even across 
‘Thames Street. It was formed of layers of red and yellow tiles and 
ragstones, and appeared to have belonged to a building of considerable 
extent: a hypocaust, likewise, was partly laid open. In Queen Street, 
near Thames Street, several walls crossed the street; among them were 
found two thin bands of pure gold, apparently used for armlets.* Oppo- 
site Well Court, thirteen feet deep, was a flooring of red tesserv, fourteen 
feet square, three or four feet above which ran chalk walls, subsequent 
to the Roman period. Throughout Paternoster Row were found large 
amphore, fragments of glass vessels, and bone pins for the hair. Ano 
extensive and superb pavement, at a depth of twelve feet six inches, was 
destroyed. It extended forty feet, and had a border of rich guilloche 
pattern, enclosing rosettes. Towards the centre were compartments, 
in which, in variegated colours, were depicted birds and beasts. In one 
division was an object resembling a starfish. At a depth somewhat 
greater than the pavement, lay a skeleton in a framework of tiles—an 
interment analogous to that found in Bow Lane. Another tessellated 
pavement was found beneath the cellar of Mr. Valkman, 101 Bishopsgate 
Street—fifty-three feet from the street, and fifteen feet from the Excise 
Yard—thirteen feet below the level of the street. It was, apparently, 
one compartment of a floor of black and white tesserae. In the same 
cellar, a few years since, stood an arch, contiguous to the street, described 
as having been formed of square flat tiles, laid in mortar of such extreme 
hardness that the structure was with difficulty pulled down. ‘The pro- 
prietor of the house caused the pavement to be bricked over for 
future investigation. Bush Lane was found to be crossed by several 
walls of considerable thickness ; and fresco painting, portions of tessellated 
pavements, and tiles, betokened the sites of dwelling-houses. 

The limited and undeviating nature of the excavation by which those 
scattered indications of the economy of Roman London were brought 
to light afforded no scope for following up the examination of many 
sites which,-could they have been fully laid bare, might, in all proba- 
bility, have afforded some insight into the definite character of its streets 
and dwellings, and perhaps a clue to the locality of public edifices ; but 
populous and busy London has other and more practical objects than 
the serene investigations of antiquity, such as are carried on in the 
waste places which cover ancient Rome, upon the thinly-peopled site 
of Athens, and amid the arid heaps which encrust the buried treasures 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Operations, however, embracing a wicer field, 
have from time to time afforded means of diving into the mysteries of 
old even in London; and such an opportunity, the more precious from 
its rarity, presented itself in the course of excavating the site of the 
present Corn Exchange, near Billingsgate, where, by the liberal access 
afforded to all earnest applicants by Mr. Bunning, city surveyor, the 
writer had ample means of examining in detail the remains of a Roman 
edifice of striking interest. The site is immediately opposite Billingsgate. 
The occurrence there of tiles and other débris of Roman manufacture 


* Now in the British Museum. 
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raised some expectation of arriving at more considerable vestiges in 
the progress of excavation, which was realized on the 25th of January 
1848, by the discovery of portions of a Roman house, or a public bath ; 
for as other parts of the edifice stretched under the adjoining buildings 


Remaixs OF A RoMAN HovusE DISCOVERED IN LOWER THAMES STREET. 


on the east side, which of these it may have been could not be ascertained 
ee by a complete survey, The portion laid open consisted of two chambers, 
‘ht and the remains of walls, with some vestiges of other rooms, lying 
ny north and south, and founded upon piles, at a level of thirteen feet below 
oo. the pavement of Thames Street, by which the excavation was bolinded 
ets 4 the south. The first apartment in that direction was enclosed by 
but 1° wall, two feet six inches in thickness, composed of Roman | tiles, 
nan | Y@tying from red to a yellowish colour, averaging one foot three inches 
ha by twelve inches in size, and two inches thick, deposited in a thick layer 
site of mortar, The highest remaining portion of this wall was about three 
onal feet in elevation, with about four feet more below the floor of the 
eld, | 70m which it bounded. This floor consisted of the common red tessere ; 
5 of 4 but as only part of the breadth of the room was laid open, probably 
rom | & Central pavement of superior pattern may remain undisclosed beneath 
the | the adjoining premises. . : ; 
snail The wall extended twenty-three feet north, when it turned for eight 
” the feet, forming a portion of the semicircular projection on the west 
man | “de of another apartment. The laconium, or hot-air bath, underneath 
geet which was the hypocaust, communicating with the flues for heating this 

room, and probably the caldarium, or hot-water bath, the remains and 

other appurtenances of which were unexplored. The west end of 

the laconium lay upon foundations of Kentish ragstone. The floor was 
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composed of a thick layer of cement, mixed with pounded brick, and 
laid upon tiles. On the east side in the laconium was a seat, calculated 
for two persons, formed with tiles similar to those of the wall; and 
on the north side of it the remains of a wall and a door, formerly leading 
to another apartment, of which only traces were remaining, those traces 
continuing nineteen feet northward of the laconium. The floor of the 
Jaconium was supported by piers, composed of fourteen tiles, eight inches 
and a half square, and one inch and a half thick. The spave between 
the piers was about one foot four inches, leaving passages one foot 
eight inches in height for the transmission of hot air from the flues 
beyond. The passages between the piers converged eastward, and con- 
sisted of a broad, central channel, and two channels on either side of it. 
On the floor of the south apartment, a well, seemingly of medieval 
structure, projected about four feet, resting on a circular bond timber 
of elm, the lower part of the superstructure being composed of squared 
chalk, and the remainder of rough brickwork—in all, about twelve feet 


The premises to which 

the well appertained is 

a tavern, called the Old 

Dog, a house of some 

antiquity, and celebrated 

as having formerly been 

the meeting-place of a 

political club, called the 

Oliverians. It may be 

remarked that in the 

made ground, backing 

the Roman remains on 

the east, a sectional red 

line was perceived, which 

suggested the idea that 

an upper pavement, similar to that forming 
the floor of the south apartment, had be- 
longed to a second floor, It was observed 
that the lower floor was reached by the river 
at high tide, and the supply of the medieval 
well may have been obtained by this means, 
A watercourse of wood, arched over with 
tiles, led towards the Thames, having been 
intended for the drainage of some stream 
or land-spring. Two small coins of Con- 
stantine were found in the excavation. A 
large medieval vessel of red (1) glazed 
pottery, with two handles on each side, 
formed of lions’ heads, having in its sub- 
stance a wavy intermixture of white, form- 
ing an irregular pattern; the cover of a 
Roman vessel (2) ; flue tiles, indented with 
a wavy pattern (3); tiles bearing a dia- 
gonal cross, in indented lines (4); and a 
Flemish glass bottle, of late date, with 
initials on a boss (5), were likewise among the articles dug up by the 
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workmen. Such portions of the Roman edifice as 
were, by the praiseworthy care of Mr. Bunning, 
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could be preserved 
arched over, and remain 


for inspection under the flooring of the present Coal Exchange. 


Tue Otp Roman Batu, STRAND. 

The unexpected revelations of the excavator have, to the many, the 
interest of adventure; and men descend into the earth, and pore with 
eager curiosity over the buried mysteries of centuries, with something 
of the sense of retaliation upon Time, who has so long hoarded and locked 
up the object of their inquisitive notice, which, in most cases, if not 
sufficiently portable for conveyance to the museum of some fortunate 
collector, is doomed, after a brief exposure, to be again consigned to 
obscurity or total demolition, according to the exigency of modern 
requirements. With such allurements, crowds will undertake an un- 
wonted pilgrimage to the site of recent discovery, not an individual 
of whom would deviate from his ordinary course to observe that which, 
whatever its intrinsic interest, may be left for some other day—the-most 
fugitive of the three hundred and sixty-five of the calendar. But for 
such indifference in the lack of adventitious inducement, the Roman 
Bath in Strand Lane—a steep and narrow descent from the Strand to 
the Thames, lying under the eastern shoulder of King’s College—would 
have been more visited and better appreciated than it happens to be 
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under existing circumstances. The idea of a Roman bath, in actual 
use, so near the great thoroughfare of the Strand, may appear startling, 
when the lapse of time and the changes which have come over the 
locality since it ministered to the favourite luxury of the Romans are 
considered. 

The first operations towards improving the highways entering London, 
and paving the streets of the city, took place in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and a statute at that time * was made for “‘ paving of the highway between 
Strand Cross.”+ The space between the Savoy and Temple Bar is 
understood to have been paved as early as the year 1385; probably in 
the course of a repair of the road between Westminster and the City, 
ordered by Edward II. in 1315, but not begun till 1353, when a toll 
was levied on all goods conveyed, either by land or water, to the staple 
at Westminster, to meet the expense.t A petition, presented in 1315, 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the palace at Westminster, 
states that the footway at the entrance of Temple Bar, and from thence 
to the palace, was in such a condition that the feet of horses and rich 
and poor men received constant damage, particularly at the rainy season, 
and the footway was interrupted by thickets and bushes. The response 
to this appeal was an order for the levying of a tax upon the inhabitants 
between the Temple Bar and the Palace Gate; but the oppression of 
this measure was commuted to the levy of a toll on goods as above. 

But we look back to a more primitive condition for an estimate of 
the appearance of the locality in the Roman time; and in doing so it 
is requisite to allow for a large increase of the soil over the natural level. 
This was ascertained, in digging the foundations for St. Mary’s Church, 
to lie nineteen feet below the surface of the street. At the period in 
question, the Thames laved this shore—the Strand proper—with waters, 
unpolluted by the abominations which now pour into it throughout 
the greater part of its course; and here may have been found a site 
suitable for the villa of some Roman, smitten with the love of retirement, 
and the enjoyment of unsophisticated scenery; and here he may have 
pursued the favourite sport of angling, or set his fish-traps, and promoted 
the growth of his lampreys, to supply the most esteemed resources of 
the Roman table. If a hunter or a fowler, the primeval forest, a spur 
of which may have sheltered his suburban retreat, abounded in beasts 
of the chase; and the reedy banks of the river were doubtless inhabited 
by an abundance of birds of the wading tribes. Or if a disciple of Pliny, 
the habits of the various small creatures which seek their food at the 

of a river—the flittings of the water-ouzel and the note of the 
sedge-warbler—would serve to amuse his contemplative mood. 

In those days the Strand was traversed by several minor streams, which 
mingled their waters on its margin with the Thames. That of Clement’s 
Well, not far distant, is described by FitzStephen in his time as a 
favourite resort of “scholars from Westminster school and youths of 
the city, when they walk forth to take the air;”’ and he lauds the water, 


* Act 24th Henry VIIT., cap. 11. 
+ Strand Cross stood a little to the west of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 


In 1294, and at other periods, the judges sat here to administer justice, 
sometimes in the open air; at others, the house of the Bishops of Chester, 
opposite, was appropriated as a court. 


Tt Foedera. 
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which he says is “ sweet, salubrious, and clear, and whose runnels murmur 
o'er the shining stones.” * 

On the opposite side of the Strand was the Holy Well, which gave 
its name to Holywell Street; and from this source the old Roman bath 
is supplied, the water springing freshly from the floor of the bath itself, 
which is now used as the reservoir to a public bath in an apartment, 
divided from the other by a passage. The old bath is situated in a 
vaulted apartment, lighted by one small window high in the wall, the 
cool glimmer reflected by the exquisitely clear water recalling the letter 
of Seneca, in which he compares his own time with the less luxurious 
days of the republic. He says, “I write you from the very villa of 
Scipio Africanus, having first invoked his spirit, and that receptacle 
in which, as I believe, that great man was buried. I see a villa, built 
of squared stone, the wall of which encloses a wood, and has towers 
in the style of a fortification ; below the buildings and walls is a reservoir 
large enough for the use of an army. ‘The bath is small and dark, 
after the old fashion ; for our forefathers thought nothing hot that was 
not obscure.f Great was my pleasure as I compared the manners of 
Scipio with our own. In this nook did that dread of Carthage, to whom 
our city is indebted that it was taken but once, bathe his limbs, wearied 
with rustic labour; for he tilled his own ground, according to ancient 
custom ; he lived under this mean roof, he stood upon this paltry pave- 
ment. But who would submit to bathe in this fashion? That person 
is now held to be poor and sordid whose walls shine not with a profusion 
of the most precious materials, the marbles of Egypt, inlaid with those 
of Numidia; unless the walls are laboriously stuccoed, in imitation of 
painting ; unless the chambers are covered with glass; unless the Thasian, 
formerly a rare sight even in temples, surrounds those capacious basins, 
into which we cast our bodies, weakened by immoderate sweats, and the 
water is conveyed through silver pipes. As yet I speak only of plebeian 
baths; what shall I say when I come to those of our freedmen ? 
What a profusion of statues! what a number of columns do I see 
supporting nothing, but placed as an ornament, merely on account of 
the expense! what quantities of water murmuring down steps! We 
are come to that pitch of luxury that we disdain to tread on any- 
thing but precious stones. In this bath of Scipio are small holes, rather 
than windows, cut through the wall, so as to admit the light without 
weakening it as a fortification; but now we reckon a bath fit only for 
moths and vermin if its windows are not so disposed as to receive the 
rays of the sun during its whole course,” &c. 

The old Roman bath is destitute of any of the tokens of luxury which 
are here deprecated by Seneca: the sides are constructed of tiles laid 
edgewise, nine inches and a half long and four inches and a half broad, 
and an inch and three-quarters thick. The floor of the bath is paved 
with tiles, laid flat upon a deep bed of cement; underneath is a layer 
of rubble; traces of a coat of stucco are likewise visible on the upper 
surface. A section of this pavement is displayed by the edge of a hole 
at the west end of the bath where the spring wells up abundantly. 
Here the water has formerly been conveyed by a pipe. The bath is 


* They now supply a smal! pump in the deep area of one of the houses of 
Clement's Inn. 

+ In the present instance the sense of coolness is enhanced by a degree of 
obscurity equally refreshing in a cold bath. 
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thirteen feet long, six feet. broad, and four feet six inches deep. At 
the east end is a marble slab; and the appearance of the wall indicates 
that here has been a short flight of steps leading down mto the water. 
Opposite the end of the bath was a door, now built up, leading into a 
vaulted passage, still existing below. The chamber which contains the 
bath is vaulted, and apparently part of a Roman edifice; and evidences 
of similar antiquity are visible in the adjoining passage, even in the 
alterations by which the original plan is broken up. The bath is lighted 
from the west, according to the precept of Vitruvius, who recommends 
the windows to be placed in that direction, situation permitting, or 
at least toward the south. 

Another bath is said by local tradition to lie concealed somewhere 
about the premises: this, according to the same authority, was built up 
in consequence of a lady having been bitten by a venemous reptile while 
bathing in it. A series of vaulted passages, which have been built for 
domestic convenience, may be traced under the houses at the back in 
Surrey Street. This site was formerly occupied by a house belonging 
to the family of D’Anvers, of Swithland, in Leicestershire—a family 
which dates its seat in this country from the time of the Conquest. The 
old Roman bath is said to have remained built up for a long time; and 
when opened out again it was found exaetly as it now appears. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. I. 


Untit I visited the beautiful district now known in France as the 
Departments of the High and the Low Pyrenées, I really knew little more 
of it than what I had learned in my geography lessons, where, among the chief 
mountains of Europe, I found “the Pyrenées between France and Spain.” 
Great, therefore, was my delight when on a lovely summer morn I found 
myself rather unexpectedly on the fine natural terrace which forms the 
boundary of the park of the old Castle of Pau, the chief town of the 
ancient kingdom of Bearn, or as it is now called, of the department of the 
Low Pyrenées, and there beheld the distant but beautiful view of the 
Pyrenees. 

A thunderstorm had lately cleared the atmosphere; it was only six 
o'clock in the morning, the sun shone in softened brilliancy. There lay 
the Pyrenées before me, not the strange, stern, savage, and gigantic 
mountains which I had always supposed, but stretching in a varied and 
curious outline under the bright blue sky; indented, almost fantastically, 
into cones, peaks, and ridges, rising one above the other, until, behind all, 
the great high head of the towering Pie du Midi, the giant of the 
Pyrenées, hid itself in blue air, for cloud there seemed to be none. This 
was the background of a picture: nearer at hand the eye dwelt on a 
cultivated plain, wooded hills, busy villages, the shining river, and, 
returning from its circuit, beheld the picturesque bridge, the quiet town, 
the lofty wooded terrace, the fine old park and interesting chateau, or 
palace of Pau, standing still in apparently proud stateliness on the summit 
of the height above the river. Of this old castle Froissart speaks in his 
‘Chronicles, when he says, “ That while Edward the Black Prince and his 
forces were in the town of Tarbes (in the Pyrenées), the Count de Foix 
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was in his town of Pau erecting a handsome castle.” The greater part of 
the edifice that now exists, was, however, built by the celebrated sister of 
Francis I., Marguerite de Valois, who laid the scene of some of her tales 
in its neighbourhood. A French historian says that she used to write these 
tales when travelling in her litter with the court, and that his grandmother 
used to hold her inkstand! Modern tours and books of travel are now 
made in another fashion. Marguerite became Queen of Navarre, of which 
little kingdom the province of Bearn was a part. The capital was Pau, 
and in the castle, or palace, here, the Queen gave a refuge to Calvin 
when her royal brother opposed the Reformers. 

It is chiefly celebrated as the birthplace of the renowned Henry IV. 
This brave Bearnais was the son of the celebrated Protestant Queen of 
Navarre, Jean D’Albret; his name is known to the least educated of the 
people at this day, and most persons will be found able to tell you that he 
was called Le Bon Roi, or the Good King, because he wished that there 
should not be one of his subjects too poor to be able “ to have a fowl in 
the pot.” 

It is said that the grandfather of Henry IV., being most anxious to have 
a brave and gallant boy for his heir, made the mother promise to sing 
when the child was born in order that it should not cry. She did so, and 
the babe not crying was made by its grandfather to drink a sip of the 
farmer’s Jurangon wine of the country, in order, as old writers say, “to 
make its constitution strong and robust.” The cradle of this wonderful 
child is still to be seen there, and is as curious as the tales told about him: 
it is a great tortoiseshell, suspended by ribbons. ‘They tell you that when 
the revolutionists of the last century were destroying all vestiges of royalty, 
some loyal person hid this original cradle, and substituted a mock one, 
which the revolutionists utterly destroyed; but when the Bourbons 
regained the throne the true tortoiseshell reappeared, and came to double 
honour, for the Duchess d’ Angouleme embroidered a flag, which, when we 
saw it, waved as a drapery over the cradle of the first of the line of 
Bourbon: whether that flag waves there now I know not. 

It is a curious circumstance that this little remote town of Pau should 
have given birth to two men who changed their religion for a throne. 
Henry IV. became a Roman Catholic for that of France ; Bernadotte—the 
follower of Napoleon—became a Protestant for that of Sweden. The 
poor house in which the latter true “soldier of fortune ” was born is still 
to be seen there, 

This was a market-day, and when I left the park and castle and came 
into the town, I was extremely delighted with the picturesque and 
uncommon aspect of the streets. The carts, drawn by huge oxen, 
curiously caparisoned, being covered entirely by a white net, the long 
fringe of which hangs nearly to the ground; their heads are fastened 
together, one horn of each animal being cut off for the purpose, and a thick 
mat of blue or red worsted—sometimes a piece of wood only—placed 
straight across their foreheads. The peculiar head-dress of the men, the 
berret, or loose cap of brown, crimson, or blue cloth, their round jackets, 
and bright red sashes wound round their waists, and the singular capulet, 
or hood of the women, tended to produce this impression on a stranger. 
The capulet is made of cloth, bordered with black velvet; in other parts 
of the Pyrenées the colour is scarlet, but at Pau it is white. No woman 
of the working-class would go about without this curious hood or capulet 
in the house or abroad; and when heat or occupation renders it incon- 
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venient, it is folded into a thick square, and laid flat on the crown of the 
head, and then women, and even very little girls, seem to walk with a 
smarter and more erect carriage when thus supporting this curious head- 
dress. It is droll enough to see the more elderly dames running about in 
the confusion and bustle of a market-place, scolding, bargaining, or 
exhorting, with this curious article of dress resting thick and flat on the 
top of their heads, even under a broiling sun, immoveable as if it were by 
nature a part of them, The stranger, too, must, I think, be pleased with 
the nice and attractive appearance of the young Bearnaise, or at least of 
the young women of Pau. It is only in England that all classes imitate 
the fashions of the higher ranks. The dress of the young women here, 
who are just above what is called the working-class, is not an imitation of 
the changing fashions of their superiors, but yet has a fashion of its own. 
A handkerchief, with a brilliant border, is curiously and artfully wound 
round the head, fastened at one side, and leaves an end to hang down to 
the tip of the shoulder. On working days this is generally a deep bright 
red, on holidays sometimes blue or pink with white fringe, and with this 
the neatly-arranged brown or black hair was folded on cheeks neither so 
dark or so fair as to make one to assert that the women of Pau are, in their 
younger years, either one or the other, but to leave the impression that 
they are in general very pretty, whether fair or dark. 

At four o'clock in the morning I left Pau in the diligence for the High 
Pyrenées. We were to go first to the watering-place, or baths of 
Cauteretz. ‘The Pyrenées abound in those healing streams known by the 
name of mineral waters. On the way we passed the remnant of the old 
chateau where the gallant Henry IV. was nurtured in his boyhood by his 
Protestant mother. It lies on the confines of the two provinces of Bearn 
and Bigorre: there this bold king received an early education, at which, 
says an old writer, effeminacy did not preside. His common food was @ 
brown bread, cheese, and beef; he was clothed like the urchins of the 
country, and climbed rocks and mountains bare-headed and bare-footed ; | 
thus preparing his soul to support with courage the vicissitudes which fate | 
caused him to experience. 

Lestelle, the prettily named and situated village where we were to 
breakfast, was at this time the scene of a curious pilgrimage, which is, I 7 
believe, annually made to a chapel close to it. ‘The scene I beheld, the 
groups of deVotees, the various vehicles that brought them, the beauty ot | 
the region, the chapel, and the ivy-draped bridge, would have made a 
charming subject for a painter, the red capulets of the women, and red 
sashes of the men taken into account. 

The distance we had to travel was forty-six English miles, we were on 
the road for eleven hours! But then, as our conductor pleasantly said, 
we had to amuse ourselves with “its beautiful horrors.” Indeed, he left 
us to amuse ourselves as we pleased, walking behind the diligence, of 
which he was the driver, and leaving me to feel the simple horror of being 
turned over into one of the awful precipices beside us. An admirable 
road has been cut through the solid rogk as we approach the higher region 
of mouutain, and forms, by a series of fine eurves, an excellent substitute 
for the difficult ascent up which the aid of half a dozen yoke of oxen were 
once required to drag the diligence. At last a tall conical mountain of 
firs rose suddenly before us, seeming to block up our passage, and we 
came on by its side and were in Cauteretz. But what we saw there cannot 
be related now. 





